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ment of courts, the rise of missions, the improvement in agriculture, 
and the extension of the frontier characterized the first efforts of 
the pioneering British. Their relations with the natives and dif- 
ficulties with the Boers are treated in the chapters on the Story of 
Natal, the Vootrekkers, the founding of the Boer Republic and the 
retrocession of the Transvaal. The chapters covering the subse- 
quent period consist of a discussion of new influences, the Uit- 
landers, the Jameson Raid, the War of 1899-1902, and the prob- 
lems of peace and reconstruction. 

Reconstruction in Louisiana. By EiiA Lonn, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Grinned College. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
and London, 1919. Pp. 538. Price $3.00 net. 
Miss Lonn's book is an exhibition of the true scholarly spirit. 
Her analysis of the situation in Louisiana politics during the period 
of Reconstruction is most ably executed. She has neglected no 
source which would throw light upon this very anachronistic epoch. 
Public documents of all kinds, and especially those which embody 
the debates in the Senate and assembly of Loiusiana have been made 
to yield interesting testimonies of the passing shows of the years 
1867-1876. Not content, however, with these testimonies, she has 
called to her aid many other sources including the newspapers of 
the day wherein is displayed popular reaction towards the orgies 
being indulged in the State House. And thus the reader 's mind, by 
means of most carefully chosen quotations from these records, as 
if by a lightning flash, is frequently illumined; so that the whole 
comedy unfolds before the eyes in a most interesting fashion. 

The book is not only filled with a wealth of detailed information 
concerning the period, it not only tells the story of political de- 
bauchery, ignorance and fraud; but notes also the few shreds of 
constructive work done by the legislators under the coercion of 
public opinion. All of these facts are put together in a logical 
manner and show that the author is not only gifted with keen 
analytic powers, but is also endowed with a peculiar faculty for 
organizing and marshalling facts in such a manner as to weave a 
beautiful mosaic of otherwise widely divergent elements. 

Miss Lonn has succeeded in writing a very interesting narrative 
and her book will hold the attention of a widely differing clientele. 
The student of American politics will find an illuminative study of 
this very remarkable period, and therefore much food for thought. 
But this book offers to the lover of fiction a new field. There is the 
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hero, Warmoth, the villain, whose protraiture has been limned by a 
masterly hand. Little by little, sometimes directly and sometimes 
indirectly; sometimes by the words of his own mouth, oftener by 
the mouths of those whom he attacked, and almost constantly by the 
unfriendly newspapers, she deftly portrays the elements of his 
character. Warmoth had almost unlimited power and he used it 
like Cataline to corrupt the corruptible elements of the State. He 
was essentially a Nero, callous to the last degree and indifferent to 
the progressive anemia which was destroying the State's finances. 
Like Julius Caesar he attained his gubernatorial power by making 
multiple false promises and kept it by a species of corrupt practices 
which were incredibly vile. There is the tragic setting, the broken, 
maimed, devastated State of Louisiana, just out of the War of Re- 
bellion and struggling hard to regain her "former glory." There 
are the carpetbaggers, irresponsible, predatory and indigent, of 
whom an army estimated to have been five hundred thousand strong 
invaded the State attracted as vultures by the rich pickings of polit- 
ical conquest. There are scalawags, remnants of the Confederate 
army, also indigent, nevertheless troublesome and among whom 
many brigands, murderers and cut-throats sprang up. There were 
respectable Republicans and Democrats, whites and blacks who 
formed the background for the tragedy of Reconstruction in Louis- 
iana. There were also the Manichean gods of sharply defined good 
and evil, sanity and insanity, righteousness and corruption, civic 
pride and utmost indifference; murder, theft, malfeasance, igno- 
rance and crass stupidity. All these thrown in the pot of political 
regeneration made a situation that was tragically immoral and 
horrific. 

During Warmoth 's administration the legislature was a minstrel 
show. It was worse than a minstrel show; it was profoundly cor- 
rupt. Lobbyists openly paid legislators, black and white, for their 
votes. And what is more, the money was parceled out to each one 
on the very floor of the Senate and House. This corruption was so 
rife that it was sickening ; it is even nauseating now to read about 
it. He was finally impeached by the Senate. When it became cer- 
tain to him that the Senate would vote for his impeachment he 
cowardly sought to nullify the vote by resigning and fleeing the 
State. But he regained his power and influence and held office two 
years longer. And during this time his power was so absolute that 
the fear of him is manifest in the Senate and House debates. 
Speakers in making charges of corruption, and even when speaking 
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against bills aimed at increasing the power of the governor, always 
added, so great was their fear of him, "no reflection is meant upon 
the present incumbent," or words to that effect. This although they 
knew well that it was his very abuse of power which called forth 
many of the bills under consideration. 

It was scarcely possible, however, that such abuses, such corrup- 
tion and infamy, such vile and degraded practices as those which 
characterized Warmoth's administration as Governor of Louisiana 
could long continue. So in 1871 came the crash. An open rupture 
in the ranks of the Republican party developed. The gatling gun 
convention, so-called, because federal troops with two gatling guns, 
guarded the convention building, was held. Warmoth, scenting a 
conspiracy, bolted and held an independent convention in Turner 
Hall. With him as the leading spirit of the gathering was Pinch- 
back, then majority leader in the Senate. 

The career of Pinchback sheds additional light upon this period. 
He held a high place in the political life of that, day, rising from ma- 
jority leader, by successive stages, to the lieutenant-governorship, 
and to the presidency of the Senate. He also became immensely 
wealthy on account of his association with Warmoth, who is said 
to have acquired a fortune of more than a million dollars during 
three years of his administration. While Pinchback was Park Com- 
missioner he was accused by Antoine of cheating him out of $40,000 
at one clip. For a time Pinchback was one of Warmoth's stauneh- 
est supporters, and when the party in Louisiana was split by the 
two factions, the Custom House ring and the Warmoth faction, 
Pinchback was elected permanent chairman of the Warmoth con- 
vention and made the keynote speech for the campaign. Subse- 
quently, Warmoth's utter degeneracy alienated him and so they 
parted company. Warmoth's star descended, and he went down to 
ignominious defeat. Upon his name and memory were heaped 
derogations, curses and anathemas. And unfortunately these will 
always be associated with his memory. On the other hand, Pinch- 
back 's star rose to the ascendant and he was elected to the United 
States Senate. 

Pinchback was a man of good breeding, education and culture ; 
and if he yielded to the corrupt influences of his time, it was be- 
cause he was unable to withstand the flood ; it was because the cor- 
rupt hand of everyone in politics at that time, Ishmael-like, was 
turned against the forces of righteousness in political affairs. For, 
at that time, as the author clearly shows, crime, corruption and 
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fraud were so rife, so common, that they were taken for granted. 
And the moral sense was so low, so negligible, that men did not 
think of their crimes as crimes. They committed them simply be- 
cause "everybody was doing so,'' and unrighteousness filled the 
State as "the waters the great deeps." 

Finally, by a species of corrupt and criminal practices which 
made those of the Warmoth regime pale into the utmost insig- 
nificance, the tide was turned. Another party came into power and 
the lily-white government was established. Out of such conditions 
as Miss Lonn has depicted the government of all the Southern 
States sprang. This book helps us to understand, in some slight de- 
gree, the curious political bias of these States. It is in part a 
heritage of unreasoning fear — not so much of Negro domination as 
of again being overwhelmed by a flood of corruption let loose by 
their own kind. How this fear has expressed itself in more recent 
times we all know too well. 

Miss Lonn closes her book with this fitting paragraph: "And 
therewith the curtain fell upon the last act in this long and weary 
drama. One can hardly help feeling that surely if Louisiana had 
sinned, she had paid the penalty of her sins in full measure of 
atonement." 

B. T. Browne 



